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“THANKSGIVING DAY will soon be 

here again. It is to be celebrated on 
Thursday, November 23. Many people 
are looking forward to this holiday as a 
time for feasting, visiting, and for foot- 
ball games. There is no reason why we 
should not enjoy these pleasures, pro- 
vided they do not choke out the original 
meaning of the day, which is supposed 
to be a time for thanksgiving and prayer. 

During these days of anxiety and fear 
we tend to lose sight of the good things 
we enjoy. We travel a dangerous road, 
it is true, but in many ways we are still 
“children of good fortune.” 

You, the students of America, should 
keep in mind the fact that high school 
education, which you accept without 
thinking much about it, is a luxury in 
most countries of the world, even in 
lands that are considered advanced and 
enlightened. 

Nowhere else can young people live 
as pleasantly as in the United States. 
Here they enjoy better schools, better 
playgrounds, better clothing, better 
chances to find good jobs, than do young 
people elsewhere. 

American youths enjoy freedom, which 
is a priceless heritage. They probably 
cannot appreciate the meaning of free- 
dom unless they should be deprived of 
it, as young people in communist and 
fascist countries have been. 

Of course America is not a perfect 
country. It never has been nor has any 
other nation which has ever existed. 
For example, we have a higher rate of 
crime than many other countries. That 
is a national disgrace and it is some- 
thing upon which we should take action. 
The people of the nation, even the young 
people, do not enjoy as good health as 
they should have. This is a fact which 
the physical examinations for military 
service have emphasized. 

When we give thanks for what we 
possess, we should determine to keep 
the good things which we enjoy. We 
must determine, also, to make our coun- 
try better, to make of it that “more per- 
fect union” of which 
the fathers of the 
Constitution spoke. 

Some people, fear- 
ful and anxious, are 
proud of the great 
achievements at- 
tained by our coun- 
try in the past. They 
think, however, that 
with wars breaking 
out on every hand 
and with the possi- 
bility of a great conflict which would 
bring destruction to our own land, there 
is little that we can give thanks for at 
this time. 

Nevertheless, despite all the wars and 
rumors of wars a great global conflict 
has thus far been prevented, and for that 
we can be thankful. We also have rea- 
son to give thanks because of the fact 
that in these dangerous times we have 
the right to speak our minds freely, to 
worship as we please, to form our own 
opinions, and to use all our power in the 
interests of peace and justice. These 
are privileges which few of the people 
of the world possess. They are privi- 
leges which we should remember not 
only on Thanksgiving, but on every day 
of the year. 


Walter E. Myer 
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THE COW, they say, once jumped over the moon. 


EIBEL 


Now, on inflation stilts, she’s 


N RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 


above the moon and doesn’t need to jump. 


Inflation Threatens 


Prices Are Creeping Upward, but Government Hopes to Keep 


Cost of Living from Rising Excessively 


OU have a job, let us say, and earn 

$40 a week. You get a raise to 
$50. With your bigger pay envelope 
you set out to buy some of the things 
you have wanted for a long time. 

A new suit is first on the shopping 
list, but you find that it costs $10 more 
than you paid last year. The new pair 
of shoes you want may be up $2 or $3 
in price. The steak dinner you decide 
to buy, to lift your flagging spirits, 
has risen 50 cents to a dollar in price. 
Even a cup of coffee, in many places, 
costs a nickel more than it did about 
this time last year. 

Your shopping trip has been dis- 
couraging, but it has given you a basic 
lesson in economics—a lesson in in- 
flation. Inflation, as the term is used 
by economists to describe business con- 
ditions, is a period when the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is low. Look 
back at the new suit you wanted to 
buy. A year ago it might have cost 
$40. Today it may be $45 or $50. 

Take another example! A year ago 
your family bought coffee for 50 cents 
a pound. Today, the cost is 80 to 90 
cents. Thus it is with item after item. 
A dollar bill is worth much less in 
buying power than it was a year ago. 
We are, then, in a period of inflation. 

The problem. Inflation usually takes 
place when people’s wages are fairly 


high. The trouble is that the supply 
of zoods to be bought with these wages 
is limited. There simply aren’t enough 
automobiles, houses, electric irons, 
bicycles, skates, and so on for the peo- 
ple who want them and have money 
with which to buy them. When this 
situation arises, a rather complicated 
set of circumstances operates to bring 
about a general increase in prices or 
a general fall in the buying power of 
the dollar. 

One factor operating to drive prices 
up is that people begin to bid against 
one another for the items they want. 
There is no active bidding like that at 
an auction sale, of course. The mer- 
chant and the manufacturer—who are, 
after all, in business to make money— 
simply have a feeling that they can 
sell an item for $7 rather than for $5, 
and they put a new price tag on the 
goods. 

This wanting to make money, how- 
ever, is not the only reason for in- 
creases in price. Actually, the operat- 
ing costs of the merchant and manu- 
facturer are also rising. These busi- 
nessmen are, in all probability, paying 
their employees more than ever before. 
The costs of raw materials are rising. 
Taxes are going up. The result is that 
the merchant and manufacturer may 

(Concluded on page 6) 


The Long War 
In Indo-China 


Communists, with Backing from 
China, Are Spreading Ter- 


ror and Destruction 


NDO-CHINA, Southeast Asiatic vic- 
tim of a four-year-old war between 
Communist and anti-Communist 
forces, is like Korea in several respects. 
First, both Jands have become bloody 
battlegrounds in the great struggle be- 
tween Moscow and the anti-Soviet peo- 
ples of the world. 

Second, they are similar in shape, 
each reaching southward from the Chi- 
nese border like the paw of a tiger. 

Third, both are extremely rugged 
and mountainous. 

Fourth, their populations are nearly 
equal in size. Latest estimates give 27 
million people for Indo-China and 29 
million for Korea. 

In area the two differ considerably. 
Indo-China, slightly larger than Texas, 
is over three times the size of Korea. 

Until recently, neither of these coun- 
tries attracted much notice in the 
United States. Since early last sum- 
mer, however, Korea has been front- 
page news. And now Indo-China is 
likely to demand a big share of our 
attention, because the war in that coun- 
try is growing increasingly fierce. 

Here are the opposing sides in the 
Indo-Chinese fight: 

The French and their native allies. 
Indo-China became a French colony 
late in the 1800’s. The French have 
been there ever since, except for a 
short period during World War II. 
Now they are carrying on a bitter war 
against Communist rebels. The Indo- 
Chinese people have recently been 
given a large measure of self-rule, but 
France still carries the major defense 
burden. Her soldiers are being as- 
sisted by units of friendly native 
troops, and are receiving a great deal 
of equipment from the United States. 

The Communists and their sympa- 
thizers. These forces, whose attacks 
have been stepped up during recent 
weeks, claim that they are fighting to 
make Indo-China completely independ- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


SAWDERS COMBINE 


A YOUNG Indo-Chinese woman looks over 
some wares in a street market 
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BUILDING a road in Indo-China the hard way—by hand 


-Indo-China’s War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ent of France. If they win, however, 
their land will probably be Moscow- 
controlled. Best-known leader on the 
Communist side is Ho Chi Minh, a 
wily, Moscow-trained revolutionist. 
According to some observers, Ho is 
no longer the actual top commander 
of the rebel forces. Nevertheless, the 
Communists still use his name because 
they know that he is popular with a 
great many Indo-Chinese. 

The trouble in Indo-China is no re- 
cent development. Even in the 1930’s 
there were numerous uprisings against 
the French. Then, during World War 
II, French rule over the territory was 
entirely destroyed by Japan. When 
the Japanese surrendered, France 
sought to resume control of Indo- 
China. Before she could do so, how- 
ever, Ho Chi Minh and his followers 
had set up an “independent republic” 
in the northeastern part of the coun- 
try. At first France agreed to let this 
republic have self-rule, but sharp dis- 
agreements arose on several points. 
The present war began in December 
1946. 

This Indo-Chinese conflict is not a 
war of fixed battle lines. It is largely 
a hit-and-run type of fighting, known 
as guerrilla warfare. Ho Chi Minh’s 
forces hide in the mountains and jun- 
gles, then dash out to terrorize villages, 
blow up bridges, and kill or capture 
French soldiers and anti-Communist 
natives. 

In one typical area, a news corre- 
spondent asked a French officer, “Which 
side controls that valley over there?” 

“It depends on the time of day,” the 
officer replied. “Our forces control it 
well enough during the daytime, but 
the Communists range all through it 
at night, killing people, destroying 
property, and taking captives.” 

The French, determined to prevent 
Indo-China from falling under Soviet 
domination, have followed two prin- 
cipal lines of action. In the first place, 
they are maintaining a big army in 
Indo-China. They probably have over 
200,000 men in the field, including 


French troops, members of the famed 
Foreign Legion, and a large number 
of Indo-Chinese. 

Second, France has given the Indo- 
Chinese people a considerable amount 
of self-government. This measure is 
designed to win native support away 
from Ho Chi Minh. French officials 
realize that the Communists have won 
large numbers of followers among the 
Indo-Chinese by claiming to be cham- 
pions of independence. For while 
many Indo-Chinese are willing to ad- 
mit that France has done a great deal 
for their country—in building schools, 
roads, hospitals, and so on—the na- 
tives’ greatest wish has been to govern 
themselves. 

So long as France failed to grant 
this wish, any opposing group that 
used “Freedom”’ as its battle cry could 
build a large following among the 
Indo-Chinese people. Therefore, the 
Communists said, “Come with us 
and help make this country independ- 
ent of France.” Large numbers of the 
natives, not realizing that a Commu- 
nist victory would probably bring So- 
viet domination, listened to them. 


Actions of French 


Here is what the French did after 
World War II in the effort to counter- 
act the Communists’ deceptive prom- 
ises: They set up a federation com- 
posed of three states—Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet Nam. These, taken together, 
cover the whole of Indo-China. They 
have considerable authority over their 
own internal affairs, and in some cases 
they carry on their own dealings with 
foreign governments. The three are 
treated as independent states by the 
United States and Britain. 

You are likely to hear a great deal 
more about Viet Nam than about Laos 
or Cambodia. It extends all the way 
down the eastern side of Indo-China, 
taking in nearly half of the country’s 
land area and about three fourths of 
its population. Heading the Viet Nam 
government is a man named Bao Dai, 
formerly emperor of a small kingdom 
within Indo-China. Nearly all the 
fighting has taken place in Viet Nam. 

Many people contend that France 
still has not granted enough freedom 
to the Indo-Chinese states. There is 


widespread feeling, rightly or wrongly, 
that the native officials in Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia are mere puppets 
of the French government. 

The French themselves are divided 
over the situation. They point out, 
however, that the establishment of 
completely independent native govern- 
ments in the Indo-Chinese states would 
be very difficult under chaotic wartime 
conditions. They say that the new re- 
gimes could not stand against the Com- 
munists without French protection, 
and that such protection calls for a 
certain amount of French control. 

It is impossible to say how many of 
the Indo-Chinese people favor the 
French-sponsored governments as 
against Ho Chi Minh’s Communists. 
Observers estimate that Ho has about 
80,000 full-time soldiers, plus a much 
larger number of men—and probably 
women too—who help him out occa- 
sionally by making guerrilla raids. 
There is no way of knowing how many 
people in the Indo-Chinese country- 
side have sympathy for Ho’s forces 
and willingly assist them. 

We do know, however, that Ho Chi 
Minh and his Indo-Chinese followers 
are not entirely on their own. They 
are getting a lot of equipment and ad- 
vice from Mao Tse-tung’s Communist 
regime in China. The Ho Chi Minh 
forces now have firm control of a siz- 
able area next to the Chinese border, 
so it is no trouble at all for them to 
get aid from the big neighbor country. 

We can easily understand why Mao’s 
China, and Stalin’s Russia, are eager 
to see a Communist victory in Indo- 
China. Such a development would 
greatly strengthen the Communist 
position in Southeast Asia, putting a 
new Soviet ally on the east flanks of 
Burma and Thailand. 

While the war continues, moreover, 
it places a heavy drain upon France, 
hindering the efforts of that country 
to help build up the military strength 
of western Europe. Last year alone, 
Indo-China cost France nearly half a 
billion dollars. 


The United States is aiding France 
and the French-sponsored governments 
of the Indo-Chinese states. Our na- 
tion wants to prevent the further 
spread of Communist influence in 
Southeast Asia, and it also wants to 
see the Indo-China struggle cleared 
up so that France can devote more 
attention to European defenses. 

Our government does not tell how 
much military equipment it is sending 
to Indo-China, but it is known to have 
furnished a great many fighter planes, 
transport planes, and small boats, plus 
large amounts of infantry supplies. 


U. S. Economic Aid 


Also, the United States is starting 
a program of economic help, under 
which the Indo-Chinese people are to 
get farm machinery, medicine, and 
other needed goods. Our government 
has sent a number of doctors to Indo- 
China, to fight malaria and other dis- 
eases. Through such measures we 
may be able to convince a large ma- 
jority of the natives that our side is 
sincerely interested in helping them— 
whereas the Communists are not. 

Most of the Indo-Chinese, whose 
country is now in turmoil, are rice 
farmers. They do their work with 
crude, buffalo-drawn plows and other 
simple tools. Indo-China used to sell 
vast amounts of rice to foreign coun- 
tries, but not much is exported now 
because of the fighting. 

War has also interfered with the 
working of the country’s rich mines, 
which could yield big quantities of 
coal, tin, zinc, iron, and gold. There 
are not many factories in Indo-China; 
the French have done little to encour- 
age their development. 

Rainfall is so heavy that much of 
the land is swampy, and some of the 
natives put their palm-leaf and bam- 
boo houses on stilts. 

The country has rugged mountains 
and hot, steaming jungles. Bao Dai, 
head of the French-sponsored Viet 
Nam government, likes to hunt tigers 
in Indo-China’s untamed forests. 
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INDO-CHINA’S RESOURCES are shown on the map at left. 
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“Reducing Bicycle Accidents,” edi- 
torial in Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Berkeley, California, has done a 
good job in tackling the problem of 
bicycle safety. It has established a 
bicycle court which meets every Sat- 
urday morning and is staffed by out- 
standing students of the senior and 
junior high Violators of 
“bike” safety-rules directed by 
the city’s regular policemen to appear 
in court. 

The sentence given a violator may 
be a warning, the preparation of an 
essay on some subject relating to 
bicycle safety, assignment to the bicy- 
cle traffic school, or the impounding 
of the “bike” for a specified period. 
Bicycle accidents in Berkeley have 
been reduced 40 per cent since the 
court was set up. 

City officials in other places might 
consider adopting some phases of the 
Berkeley plan. Meanwhile, 
riders everywhere should be warned 
not to carry another person, never 
to ride three or four abreast, not to 
ride at night without lights, and to 
stay out of congested business areas. 


“Big Red Schoolhouses,” by Sam 
Shulsky, American Mercury. 


schools. 
are 


bicycle 


In scores of American colleges and 
universities, big business concerns are 
today sponsoring the advance of scien- 
tific knowledge through their support 
of scholarships and project grants. 
Millions are being spent to push back 
the frontiers in every scientific field. 

To illustrate at random—Eastman 
Kodak Company endows research into 
child health and the treatment of can- 
cer. The duPont Company in a single 
year recently awarded 68 postgraduate 
fellowships in 45 universities. The 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
and Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany annually help hundreds of prom- 
ising high school students to study 
in advanced scientific fields. 

This cooperation between industry 
and education will pay big dividends. 
It is helping already to produce the 
techniques and trained scientific man- 
power needed for peacetime well-being 
and for defense in war. 


“Danger in Our Hospitals,” by 
Lawrence McCann, American Maga- 
zine. 


The health of our nation is menaced 
by a shortage in quality and quantity 
of nurses. In recent years the demand 
for nurses has increased enormously. 
Because there is such a demand, many 
substandard nurses have no trouble 
getting jobs. 

But the basic cause of the nurse 
shortage, according to hospital admin- 
istrators, is that hospitals can neither 
afford to operate the highest type of 
nursing schools, nor to employ all the 
nurses they need. 

The public has been generally in- 
different to this menace to American 
health, but now the nurses themselves 
are taking action. A national commit- 
tee has been formed to help produce 
more first-class nurses. They will 
guide the nursing schools in raising 
their standards and will take other 
steps to remedy the situation. Thanks 
to the nurses, there is hope for the 
patient, and encouragement for well- 
educated, career-minded young women. 
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RAWINGS FROM" YOUR MANNER 


When there is an usher, the girl precedes her 


escort to a seat in the theater .. . 


Good Manners 





“Your Ticket to Popularity” 


F you are invited out for dinner and 

drop your fork on the floor, what 
should you do? After an overnight 
trip by train, how much should you tip 
the porter? When a boy takes a girl 
to dinner, who does the ordering? 

The answers to these and many 
other questions about good manners 
may be found in an interesting book- 
let published jointly by the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A. and the Boy Scouts of 
America. The humorously illustrated 
booklet has been prepared especially 
for young people to help them get 
along with others simply and easily, 
and to teach the social customs that 
are necessary in order that everyone 
may get the most pleasure and profit 
out of life. It is entitled “Your Ticket 
to Popularity—Good Manners.” 

There is nothing complicated—the 
booklet stresses—about good manners. 
They are simply customs of kindness 
and habits of courtesy that have de- 
veloped down through the years to 
meet various situations. All good 
manners are based on kindness. 

Most of these customs you already 
know, but sometimes every young per- 
son finds himself in a new situation. 
A girl has to face a room full of 
strangers at her first tea party. A 
young man escorts a girl on his first 
formal date. It is a lot of help, in case 
you feel shy at such a time (and who 
doesn’t?) to know the correct thing 
to do and how to do it. 

Every young man and every girl 
wants to have fun and friends. They 














«+ « « CAVE MAN STYLE of eating is no 
longer acceptable 


want people to like them, to count them 
in on the good times and the parties 
that are going on. But you have to 
know how to hold up your end of 
things if you want to take part. 

It is to your best interest to act the 
way other well-bred people do. Maybe 
you don’t know all the answers, but 
people don’t make allowances for that. 
They expect you to learn them. 

Some boys and girls—the booklet 
points out—deliberately handicap 
themselves by rudeness and lack of 
consideration for others. This is a 
handicap that will increase as you go 
on to college or to make a living. 

Courtesy, on the other hand, is one 
of the biggest social and business as- 
sets you can have. It is a ticket which 
admits you to a friend’s house the 
second time, gets you membership in 
the club, makes you welcome at parties 
and other occasions. The ticket will 
last you all your life, and with it you 
can feel secure in any situation. 

The 44-page booklet presents its 
subject by telling of some of the ex- 
periences of two typical teen-agers, 
Sam Ranger and Sally Marriner. Sally 
invites Sam, a newcomer to her town, 
to an evening party and later to dinner 
at her home. Sam asks Sally and an- 
other boy and girl to go to the theater 
with him. At another time Sam in- 
vites Sally to a formal dance. 

On these and other occasions de- 
scribed in the booklet, Sam and Sally 
are confronted with situations new to 
them. Their reactions to these situa- 
tions provide an excellent means of 
presenting many simple suggestions 
for good manners. These suggestions 
will bring the reader of the booklet 
rich returns in personal poise, good 
times, and friends, and will last for a 
lifetime of happy experience. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents each at any local 
Boy Scout Office or Girl Scout Equip- 
ment Agency. Those who are not able 
to get to local headquarters of the or- 
ganizations may secure copies at 10 
cents each from either of the following 
addresses: Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y., 
or Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Science News 











The U. S. Health Service states it 
has been proved without a doubt that 
fluoride added 


plies reduces tooth decay. 


sodium to water sup- 

During the past five years, sodium 
fluoride has been added to the drink- 
ing water in Grand Rapids, Michigan 
and 
climate was selected for comparison, 


Another city of similar geography 


but its water supply was not treated 
After five years, the children in Grand 
Rapids had less than half as many 
dental cavities as did the children in 
the other city. 

About 36 cities are now adding the 
fluoride solution to their water sup- 
plies, the Public Health Service states. 


* * * 


Automotive engineers worked six 
months to design a custom-built car 
now being ranch in 
Texas. The automobile is powerful 
enough to go through sand dunes, if 
On the right front fender 
is a wrangler’s seat, with a safety belt 
to hold the cowboy securely. 


used on a big 


necessary. 


Since filling stations are scarce on 
the plains, the car has an oversized 
radiator, a huge water storage tank, 
and an unusually big fuel tank. Extra 
tires are mounted on both rear fend- 
ers, and the vehicle has a compass on 
the dash along with the usual gadgets. 


HEART-TESTING DEVICE. The new 
machine, in use at the National Heart 
Institute in Bethesda, Maryland, is called 
the electro-kymograph. It records action 
of the heart on film, and is said to be 
more sensitive than the electro-cardio- 
graph now used by most doctors. 


After 23 years, astronomers at the 
Yale University Conservatory have 
finished a gigantic task. They have 
charted the location of 128,000 stars, 
some of them much too faint to be 
seen by the human eye. 

The Yale scientists figured the loca- 
tion of the stars by taking countless 
photographs, and by working out com- 
plicated mathematical problems. Many 
of the sky pictures were taken at the 
university, but others were made in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Big as 
the job was, these astronomers charted 
only half of the sky! 


* * * 


The Bureau of Mines has succeeded 
in producing a useful gas from 
lignite, a low-grade coal. The United 
States has an estimated 939 billion 
tons of lignite, found mostly in North 
Dakota, Montana, California, and 
Texas. The gas may offer a new 
source of power to the West. It can 
be turned into gasoline, used to run 
Diesels, or used as a fuel to make 
electric power. Ammonia, dyes, alco- 
hol, and waxes may be manufactured 
from the gas. 


—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving 


| holidays, The American Observer 
will not be published on November 
20. The next date of issue will 
| be November 27. 











New Swedish King 


Sweden’s new king, Gustaf VI, has 
been a busy man in the days since 
the death of his 92-year-old father, 
King Gustaf V. While the Swedish 
king has little actual lawmaking 
power, he has many ceremonial duties. 

All his life the new monarch, who 
is 67 years old, has been preparing 
himself for his kingly functions. An 
admirer of the United States, he has 
traveled so widely here that he prob- 
ably knows the country better than 
does any other crowned head in Eu- 
rope today. He is a firm supporter of 
democratic principles and practices. 

The late king, who had ruled 43 


ACME 
SWEDEN’S NEW KING, Gustaf VI, 
and his queen 


years—longer than any other king in 
Sweden’s history—was greatly loved 
by his people because he was extremely 
democratic. Unguarded and in civil- 
ian clothes, he mingled freely with 
people of all ranks. A fine tennis 
player, he took part in tournaments 
all over Europe, under the name of 
“Mr. G.” He had amazing vitality 
and continued to play until he was 87. 


Puerto Rico’s Troubles 


The recent attempt by two natives 
of Puerto Rico to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman called dramatic attention 
to the disorders which have been tak- 
ing place on that U.S. island posses- 
sion in the Caribbean. At the bottom 
of the trouble is the Puerto Rican 
Nationalist Party—a small, extremist 
group which demands the complete 
independence of Puerto Rico from the 
United States. Both men who tried 
to kill the President were members 
of this group. 

Two days before the attempted as- 
sassination, the Nationalists had 
touched off a brief but bloody uprising 
in Puerto Rico. Members of the party 
had tried to kill Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin, who charged that the con- 
spiracy was helped by Communists. 
Presumably the Nationalists thought 
that by killing Mr. Truman and other 
officials they could get into power in 
Puerto Rico. 

Actually President Truman has been 
a good friend of Puerto Rico. Under 


his Presidency, the island has gone 
far toward attaining self-government. 
However, the widespread poverty in 
Puerto Rico continues to be a basic 
cause of unrest. With a population of 
over two million, the small island 
is one of the most densely populated 
sections in the world. There are just 
not enough jobs for so many people. 

Farming is a main occupation with 
sugar cane the biggest crop. Gover- 
nor Luis Munoz Marin is having some 
success in getting new industries to 
come to the island, but he faces a big 
task in raising the low standard of 
living. 


Guided Missiles 


For several years the federal gov- 
ernment has been experimenting with 
rocket-driven projectiles and other 
“guided missiles,” which could be used 
to defend this country. Now, the 
actual production of these weapons is 
expezted to commence soon. 

To direct the new program, a promi- 
nent expert in the automobile industry 
has been appointed. He is Kaufman 


Keller, president of the Chrysler Cor-. 


poration. Mr. Keller, who is 65, is a 
native of Mount Joy, Pennsylvania. 
He rose to the top of the automobile 
concern after starting his career as 
an apprentice in a machine shop. Mr. 
Keller has had more than 40 years’ 
experience in engineering. 

As head of the guided missiles pro- 
gram,, it will be his job to prepare 
this country for a “push-button war,” 
should it come. Experts for some 
time have been experimenting with 
rocket-type explosives, such as the fa- 
mous German V-2 weapon, which was 
responsible for much destruction in 
England in 1944-45. The huge rocket 
was fired across the English Channel 
from launching platforms in Germany. 

The American experiments until 
now have been confined largely to the 
planning or “drawing board” stage. 
Now, this country appears to be pre- 
paring to produce great numbers of 
guided missiles. 


Anti-Subversive Board 


As part of the program to protect 
this country from subversive agents, 
people who would overthrow the fed- 


LC <I OMTENIE Ae 


eral government, a Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board has been set up. 
This agency is the first of its kind in 
the history of the nation. 

One of its main duties is to deter- 
mine whether or not certain organi- 
zations are fronts for the Communist 
Party or other disloyal groups. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Mc- 
Carran Anti-Subversive Act, such 
front organizations were given 30 
days to register with the government. 
That grace period has now passed, 
and no organizations came forward 
to register. 

The Attorney General now must 
ask the board to declare subversive 
certain groups considered to be fronts. 
To decide whether or not they are 
really subversive, the board will hold 
public hearings, at which the organi- 
zations will be permitted to defend 
themselves. 

Accused organizations can appeal 
a board decision to a court, even to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
However, when an organization is 
finally declared to be subversive, it 
must register or suffer the penalties 
of the law. By thus compelling disloyal 
groups to register, the government 
hopes to put citizens on their guard 
against them. 

The newly appointed chairman of 
the Subversive Activities Control 
Board is Seth Richardson. A former 
assistant attorney general, Mr. Rich- 
ardson has had wide experience with 
loyalty cases. He has served as chair- 
man of the Loyalty Review Board, 
which investigates government em- 
ployees whose fidelity to this country 
has been questioned. 


Marine Victories 


It was 175 years ago, on November 
10, 1775, that the famous U.S. Marine 
Corps was founded by the Continen- 
tal Congress to fight the British “on 
land and at sea.” Since then the hard- 
hitting Marines have had a long his- 
tory of achievement. A few of their 
outstanding battles are described in 
the paragraphs below. 

Bonhomme Richard vs. Serapis. The 
victory of the American warship Bon- 
homme Richard over the British Sera- 
pis is considered the most brilliant 
exploit of the United States hero, 


WIDE WORLD 


ATHLETIC SCHOOLS, famous in Germany before the war, are coming back now. 
At this one, just completed, a girl does some exercises while other students watch. 


WIDE WORLD 
EYES ON THE TARGET, four first 
teamers at Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, demonstrate their skill at 
archery—an ancient and a modern sport 


John Paul Jones. During the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Marines were aboard 
Jones’ ship when it forced the British 
vessel to surrender on September 23, 
1779. 

Battle of Belleau Wood. In the 
spring of 1918 a great German offen- 
sive drove back Allied forces on the 
Western Front in World I, and threat- 
ened the city of Paris. Between June 
6 and 26, thousands of Marines died 
as the German drive at Belleau Wood 
was stopped. Paris was saved and 
the grateful French renamed the spot 
the “Wood of the American Marines.” 

Battle of Guadalcanal. Opening the 
first major Allied offensive in the Pa- 
cific theater in World War II, Marines 
stormed ashore on the island of 
Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942. After 
months of bitter fighting the island 
was taken, and U. S. troops went on 
to victory over Japan. 

Landing at Inchon. Last Septem- 
ber 15th Marines added another fa- 
mous victory to their long record with 
their spectacular landing at Inchon, on 
the west coast of Korea. 

Although the Corps is a part of the 
fighting force of the Navy, it is almost 
a complete attack and defense organi- 
zation in itself. The Marines use most 
weapons of war, including airplanes, 
artillery, and tanks. Their insignia— 
globe, eagle, and anchor—stands for 
readiness to serve on land, at sea, and 
in the air. 

The Leathernecks proudly march to 
one of the most stirring battle songs 
of the armed forces, “From the Halls 


‘ of Montezuma to the Shores of Trip- 


oli.” 


Football Controversy 


Sport fans praise the skill of Earl 
(Red) Blaik, coach of the Army foot- 
ball team, which is one of the coun- 
try’s finest elevens. Recently, however, 
Blaik made some statements that drew 
retorts from some leading figures in 
professional football. 

In an interview published in Col- 
lier’s magazine, Blaik criticized the 
“showmanship” of professional foot- 
ball. He declared that “If a pro team 
were put in a league with good college 
teams .. . it would have to play foot- 
ball the way the colleges do, or it 
wouldn’t stand a chance.” 

Among those who replied to Blaik 
were Coach Earle Neale, of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles professional team; 
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George Marshall, owner of the Wash- 
ington Redskins; and Glenn Davis, a 
professional player who was coached 
by Blaik at West Point. 

Coach Neale said that Blaik had 
“copied” professional football meth- 
ods, and that he himself had helped 
the Army coach install the “T” forma- 
tion at West Point. Marshall declared 
that “Blaik coaches ... one of the few 
thoroughly professional teams in ex- 
istence.” 

The Army football mentor explained 
that he had “no quarrel with pro 
ball,” but added, “I merely think it is 
an entirely different game from college 
football.” 

Both college and professional teams 
will continue to have their fans. Some 
prefer the professional games, in 
which almost all players are former 
college stars, because the plays are 
more spectacular. It is a more “open” 
game, teams with the ball take greater 
chances to score, and the final scores 
are likely to be higher than those of 
the average college game. 

On the other hand, college football 
enthusiasts claim the professional 
game has become more of a “show” 
than a sport. They contend that col- 
lege playing is on a sounder basis, with 
a better balance between offense and 
defense, than is the case of pro foot- 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


PANDIT NEHRU, Prime Minister of In- 
dia, is worried for the security of his 
country since the Communists invaded 
Tibet. See article on Tibet on page 7. 


ball. It is in the college sport, played 
under amateur rules, that the real 
“spirit” of football is seen, they say. 


Top UN Official 


Trygve Lie will hold the top United 
Nations post as Secretary General for 
three years after his present term of 
office expires next February. The 
General Assembly recently asked Lie 
to head the UN beyond his five-year 
term, because the Security Council 
could not agree on a successor. Fur- 
thermore, the majority of UN repre- 
sentatives felt that the top adminis- 
trator of the world organization should 
get a “vote of confidence” for his ex- 
cellent work as Secretary General. 

American representatives to the UN 
tried to re-elect him for a full second 
term. These attempts were blocked 
by a Russian veto in the Security 
Council, where nominations for Secre- 
tary General must be made. United 


DOWN UNDER, about 1,100 feet beneath 


acMe 


the city This 


of Detroit, Michigan. 


International Salt Company mine at Detroit has 60 miles of smooth streets and 


alleys, complete with stop signs and traffic lights. 


about 4,000 tons of salt a day. 


States officials then asked the General 
Assembly to vote for an extension of 
Lie’s term without another election. 
By a vote of 45 to 5, the Assembly en- 
dorsed the extension. Russia and 
Communist-controlled countries voted 
“no,” 

Russia opposed the re-election of 
the Secretary General because of his 
strong action against the Communist 
invaders of Korea. Immediately after 
the North Koreans struck against the 
South late in June, Lie called upon 
all nations of the world to assist in 
putting down the aggression. In 1946, 
when Lie was first proposed for the 
UN post, Russia, as well as most other 
nations, backed him. Before being 
appointed to his present job, Lie was 
an official of the Norwegian govern- 
ment. 


White House Library 


After an argument between Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore and his Secre- 
tary of State, Thomas Corwin, 100 
years ago, the library of the White 
House in Washington, D.C. came into 
being. Officials recently told this 
story of the incident: 

During a Cabinet meeting in the fall 
of 1850, President Fillmore and Secre- 
tary Corwin disagreed over a word in 
a proposed law. The argument grew 
heated and finally Corwin said, “Mr. 
President, may I ask that you send to 
your office for a dictionary so that we 
may settle this discussion?” 

“Mr. Secretary,” replied the Presi- 
dent, “I am sorry to inform you that 
there is no dictionary in the White 
House. The only dictionary in the 
government service, as far as I know, 
is in your building—in the library 
of the Treasury.” 

Not only was there no dictionary, 
but there were hardly any books at all 
in the White House, it developed. 
Shortly afterward President Fillmore 
asked Congress for money for a li- 
brary. Two thousand dollars were 
allotted for this purpose, and the 
White House collection was soon begun. 

Some of the first books, selected by 
Mrs. Fillmore, included: Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair; The Scarlet Letter by 
Hawthorne; Boswell’s Life of John- 
son; Essays of Francis Bacon; Burke’s 
The Sublime and the Beautiful; and 
Webster’s Dictionary of the English 


The under-the-city mine yields 


Language. The Presidential library 
has grown year by year until now it 
numbers many hundreds of books. 


Aid for North Korea 


Developments in Korea have a way 
of changing so quickly that it is im- 
possible to predict with accuracy what 
is going to happen. As we go to press, 
however, the North Koreans definitely 
are being aided by Chinese Communist 
troops and supplies and the UN forces 
are meeting serious setbacks. 

Many people are urging the United 
Nations to warn China immediately 
that if she continues to fight with the 
North Korean aggressors, the UN 
forces will bomb Manchurian factories 
and other properties. One target, in 
such an event, would be a big dam 
near the border separating Manchuria 
and North Korea. This dam provides 
large quantities of power for both 
these lands. Whether the UN will feel 
compelled to take such a drastic step, 
with the possibility that it might lead 
to war with Russia, is not known yet. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are 
continuing their aggressive warfare 
in Indo-China and Tibet. All these 


campaigns are part of the same broad 
movement on the part of Communists 
to spread their and try to 
frighten the rest of the world 
submission. The Allied leaders are 
trying to combat each act of aggres- 
sion without plunging the world into 
a major war. Whether or not they 
will succeed may be known soon. 


power 
into 





Your Vocabulary 











The 


were 


first two italicized words below 
taken this of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. In ail sentences, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 


from issue 


Correct an- 


column 4. 


is most nearly the same. 


swers are on page 8, 


1. They sought to counteract 
(koun’ter-ikt’) the Communists’ ac- 
tivities. (a) oppose and offset (b) 
learn about (c) aid and promote. 

2. A wily (will) individual (a) is 
stupid (b) is crafty (c) is thoroughly 
honest (d) has traveled widely. 

3. He had a lugubrious 
iis) manner. (a) cheerful 
(c) mysterious (d) 

4. What emoluments 
ménts) does that job offer? (a) prof- 
its (b) opportunities for travel (c) 
disadvantages (d) opportunities for 
advancement. 


(la-gi’bri- 
(b) quiet 
mournful. 


(é-md6l’you- 


5. A prodigal (préd‘i-gil) person is 
(a) a wanderer (b) ungrateful (c) 
wasteful (d) a criminal. 

6. The project is of dubious (di’bi- 
tis) value. (a) great and unquestioned 
(b) brief and temporary (c) perma- 
nent (d) doubtful or questionable. 


Dunce. John Duns Scotus, who lived 
about 650 years ago, was a brilliant 
philosopher. For a time, however, the 
ideas which he developed were at- 
tacked and ridiculed. People who 
held to his views were called “Duns 
men.” The ridiculing of Scotus’ 
ideas eventually stopped. Neverthe- 
less, his middle name was the source 
of our word dunce—meaning “dull- 
witted person.” 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 

















oz m very often compared with Gregory 
Peck 

“That's good.” 

“Not very—it’s my girl friend. 
much pre fers Gregory.” 


* 


She 


“I’ve found out that you don’t have 
a license to sell insurance. Don’t you 
know you can’t sell insurance without a 
license?” 

“I knew I wasn’t selling any—but I 
didn’t know why.’ 


* 


“You're the greatest inventor in the 
world,” exclaimed a newspaperman to 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

“Oh, no, my friend, I’m not,” 
fessor Bell. 


said Pro- 
“T’ve never been a reporter.” 


* 


A school to teach women to buy clothes 
has opened in London. Next, they will be 
starting a flying course for homing 
pigeons. 

* 


A Binghamton man holds it to be a 
disgrace to die rich. The tax collectors 
have saved a number of persons from 
this peril. 


One political candidate in the recent 
campaign said he was going to appeal 
only to “thinkers.” He received 1 per 
cent of the total ballots cast in his dis- 
trict. 


* 


Before condemning a writer’s work be- 
cause it is not original, think how much 
worse it might be if it were. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 


“MUST HAVE BEEN SOMETHING YOU ATE” is the artist’s title for his cartoon on how inflation develops 


Government Seeks to Curb Rising Prices 


(Concluded from page 1) 


have to increase the prices of their 
goods if they want to stay in business. 

There is one unfair practice that 
makes up a third factor which adds to 
the pressure on prices. Unscrupulous 
individuals often find themselves in 
a position to buy up large quantities 
of scarce materials—rubber, copper, 
or tin, let us say. They then hold these 
materials until manufacturers, who 
desperately need the materials, are 
willing to pay an extremely high price. 
Having paid this high price, the manu- 
facturer must charge a correspond- 
ingly high amount for his goods. 

The demand for higher wages is a 
fourth factor that tends to push prices 
up and add to the inflationary process. 
Working men and women when they 
must pay more for the goods they buy 
naturally go to their employers to ask 
for higher wages. If the increases 
are granted, the employers may have 
to raise prices again to meet the new 
operating costs. 

The remedy..-Why, you may ask, 
has this problem suddenly become so 
acute? You know from experience that 
prices are rising. You know that your 
family may have to wait a month or 
two to get the new car it wants be- 
cause the supply of that particular 
make of automobile is limited. But, 
as you look around, the stores seem to 
be bulging with goods. Gleaming new 
electric irons stand side by side on the 
counter waiting for purchasers. Show 
windows are full of refrigerators and 
television sets. New houses seem to 
be going up in all sections of town. 
If there is enough of everything, then 
why are prices rising? 

The key sto the answer lies in the 
nation’s new defense program. The 
building of tanks, guns, planes, and 


other military equipment has begun 
to cut in on the supplies of iron, steel, 
copper, aluminum, and other materials 
needed for civilian goods. Outfitting 
the thousands of men who are being 
called into the armed services is taking 
cotton and wool that might otherwise 
be used to make clothes for civilians. 

The new requirements of the armed 
forces have already been large enough 
to cut down on the manufacture of 
civilian goods to some extent. Hence, 
there has been some rise in prices. 
In the months ahead, as we turn out 
more and more military goods, the 
situation will probably become worse. 

It is the future that causes the chief 
concern among economists and govern- 
ment officials. What should be done, 
they ask, to prevent runaway inflation 
that could bring the purchasing power 
of the dollar to dangerously low levels? 

Some steps have already been taken 
to reduce the likelihood of serious in- 
flation. Early in September, Congress 
passed an anti-inflation bill in which 
the President was given power to put 
certain controls on our economic life 
in case the threat of rising prices be- 
comes too great. These powers include 
the following: 

1. Authority to control wages and 
prices in industries where the situa- 
tion seems to be getting out of hand. 
According to the law, if prices in a 
given industry are to be controlled, 
then wages must be restricted too. 
The controls may be worked out volun- 
tarily by the industries concerned or 
they may be imposed by Presidential 
order. 

2. Authority to put curbs on con- 
sumer credit—instalment buying—and 
to limit the amount of credit people 
can get in building new homes. 


THE RECENT GOVERNMENT BAN on construction of new amusement places will 
ut a crimp in many cities’ plans for rinks to please ice skaters like these. The 
n is intended to preserve building materials needed by the armed forces and to 
vent people from bidding up prices of building materials when the supply cannot 
iow up with the demand. 


8. Authority to curb the hoarding 
of scarce materials. 

4. Authority to ration 
goods when shortages arise. 

Some action has already been taken 
under the anti-inflation bill. An Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, which was 
recently established, is studying the 
situation generally to see what posi- 
tive action may be necessary. Thus 
far the agency has been given little 
real power, but its authority will un- 
doubtedly be increased as the need 
arises. 

A wage division of the agency is 
studying the wage-price problem to 
see whether or not voluntary agree- 
ments can be worked out to limit wage 
and price increases. 

A number of curbs, similar to those 
imposed during World War II, have 
been put on instalment buying. One 
third of the price must be paid when 
a person buys an automobile. The 
balance must be paid off within 15 
months. Similar limitations are put 
on instalment purchases of electric 
appliances, furniture, and rugs, and 
on the payments to be made for home 
building and repairs. 

To prevent the hoarding of scarce 
raw materials, the government has 
ordered manufacturers to keep only 
a “working supply” of 32 specific kinds 
of materials on hand. Stiff penalties 
will be imposed on persons who do not 
comply with this order. 

Tax increases have been imposed on 
individual incomes—partly in an effort 
to curb inflation by limiting the 
amount of money people have to spend, 
and partly to help the government pay 
for the defense program. Additional 
taxes are being discussed. One of 
these, an excess profits tax, is intended 
to discourage manufacturers from 
raising the prices of their goods more 
than is necessary. Industrial firms 
would be allowed to make a reasonable 
profit on their operations. Any amount 
above a fixed per cent would be taxed 
at a very high rate. 

In spite of the steps that have been 
taken under the anti-inflation bill, 
prices continue to inch steadily up- 
ward. What, then, people ask, should 
be done next? 

The chief discussion on this ques- 
tion centers around the possibility of 
putting controls on wages and prices. 
During World War II, strict ceilings 
were put on prices, and wage increases 
were allowed only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Many observers think we 
should again put price and wage curbs 
into effect. These observers argue as 
follows: 

“Much of the inflation that took 
place during the last war occurred 
because we were slow in imposing 
ceilings on wages and prices. Let’s 
profit by that lesson and impose con- 
trols immediately. The steps that are 


consumer 


being taken now help, to be sure, but 
they don’t meet the serious threat that 
lies ahead. The most effective way 
to keep the value of the dollar from 
falling during this emergency is to 
keep prices and wages at a fixed level. 
Only strict controls can accomplish 
this result.” 

Persons who do not want to see 
wage and price controls imposed at 
this time say: 


WIDE WORLD 


ALAN VALENTINE, whose job is to try 
to keep prices from getting out of hand. 
He is head of the new Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency. 


“More hardship than benefit would 
be caused by putting ceilings on prices 
and wages now. The new defense pro- 
gram is small in comparison with the 
program that was carried out during 
World War II, and it will have only a 
slight effect on prices. If we do not 
act too hastily, we shall soon see that 
our factories can turn out the military 
equipment we need and, at the same 
time, keep up with civilian demands 
for goods. The pressure on prices 
will soon be eased. 

“We must also remember that to- 
day’s military program will probably 
continue for some time into the future. 
If we put ceilings on wages and prices 
now, we will have to live with those 
controls for years, and our free enter- 
prise system will hardly survive.” 


To guard against the possible de- 
struction of this country’s vital rec- 
ords, the federal government is busily 
duplicating its precious documents. 
The duplications are stored in a bomb- 
proof, constantly guarded building on 
a Middle Western military reservation. 
The location of the reservation is a 
closely held secret. 

At the military post, the duplicated 
records are placed in a building with 
a concrete roof 10 feet thick to pro- 
tect them from atomic bombing. Here 
the government is reported to be stor- 
ing such important records as those 
relating to military personnel and to 
public lands. They are either carbon 
copies or microfilms of the originals. 
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Readers Say— 











In THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of Sep- 
tember 11, you published an article 
dealing with’ the problem of German 
rearmament. I was vitally interested 
in the article since I am 
youth of 19. Our Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, is favor 
building up a German army, and the 
Bundestag (parliament) is likely to 
approve the idea. 

This strong tendency to rearm our 
country ought to be restricted, for 
rearming Germany would mean a 
violation of the Potsdam Agreement. 
As a consequence, would be 
given an excuse to attack (or, as the 
Russians say, “liberate” Western Ger- 
many). 

The danger of immediate attack 
would be eliminated by strengthening 
foreign troops already in this country. 
On the other hand, the formation of 
a good German army would take sev- 
eral years. By that time, our young 
republic would have been swallowed 
up by the Russian Bear. 

It must be made clear that the Ger- 
mans are by no means a warlike peo- 
ple. In this country, nobody wants 
to take part in a World War III, be- 
cause the former wars have been too 
ruinous. 


a German 
chancellor, 
said to 


Russia 


A YOUNG WEsT GERMAN. 
a 


In regard to your October 16th edi- 
tion, I feel that even though the 
United States opposes communism, we 
should give aid to Yugoslavia. If we 
should have a war with Russia, Yugo- 
slavia would be valuable to us as a 
European outpost. 

DicK WALLACE, 
Cass City, Michigan. 


* * * 


One of the greatest privileges of be- 
ing a citizen of the United States is 
the right to vote. Many Americans 
do not exercise this precious right, 
which is the foundation of our demo- 
cratic government. 

We here in the United States have 
the freedom to vote for whomever we 
want. In some countries, people are 
forced to vote, but they have no 














choice of candidates. There is only 
one set of candidates on the ballot. 
We should all be thankful that by 

building public opinion, by writing 
to our congressmen, and by voting in 
our elections we can each make a small 
but important contribution to our 
American way of life and to our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

CHLORA LEE PELTON, 

Topeka, Kansas 


* * * 


(Address your letters to Readers 
Say—, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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THIS LOOKS more like a rural than a city scene, but it is a street in a community 


of faraway Tibet. 


Communist Invasion 





The building in the background is an old castle. 


Ends Tibet’s Isolation 


IBET, the remote “hermit” coun- 

try lying between India and China, 
long has been shut off from the rest 
of the world, by mountains and by 
its own desire for isolation. Now, 
isolation has been ended and Chinese 
Communist forces are overrunning 
the land. Against her will, this aloof 
country has become involved in the 
struggles of a world she has shunned. 

It has been possible for the Tibet- 
ans to keep to themselves for such a 
long time because their country is so 
inaccessible. The loftiest nation in 
the world, with an average altitude 
of 16,000 feet above sea level, Tibet has 
natural barriers on all sides. 

On the south, tower the Himalayas, 
the world’s highest mountains, form- 
ing a barrier between Tibet and India. 
To the north and east, toward China, 
stretches the lofty Kunlun range. To 
the west are other mountains and bleak 
desert plateaus. 

The Tibetans have taken advantage 
of their geographical barriers to shun 
the outside world. Their type of re- 
ligion and government makes them 
fearful and suspicious of foreigners. 
Tibet is a theocracy; that is, she has 
a religious government. The intensely 
fervent people follow a branch of 
Buddhism, called Lamaism. Lamaists 
believe that their gods live among 
the mountain peaks, and must not be 
disturbed. That is an important rea- 
son why the Tibetans do not want 
foreigners to come to their land. 

About one fifth of the Tibetans are 
lamas, or priests. Their ruler is the 
Dalai Lama, a 16-year-old priest, whom 
the people venerate highly, although 
older priests actually govern the land. 

At Lhasa, the capital and holy city, 
high in the Himalayas, there are many 
monasteries and the huge, awesome 
palace of the Dalai Lama. These build- 
ings are considered sacred and are 
not to be entered by any but Tibetans. 
Until recently, in fact, all foreigners 
were barred from Lhasa, which is 
known as the “forbidden city.” 

The known history of Tibet begins 
in 650 A.D., when a party of Chinese 
travelers journeyed into the country. 
Early in the 13th century, Genghis 
Khan invaded the land and made it 


It was his 
who set up 


part of the Mongol Empire. 
grandson, Kublai Khan, 
the present form of government. 

Later, Tibet came under the control 
of China, but in 1911 the Chinese au- 
thorities were driven out. Since then, 
the government has ruled 
Tibet as an independent nation, al- 
though China still claimed the area. 

Tibet is about as large as California, 
New York, and Texas combined. No 
one knows exactly what the population 
is, but most estimates put it at about 
three million. The Tibetans, who are 
a branch of the Mongol race, are a 
strong, hardy people, as, indeed, they 
must be to survive the harsh condi- 
tions of their country. Most of the 
land cannot be farmed because the soil 
is too poor and the climate too cold. 

To gain a livelihood many of the 
people live as nomads raising sheep 
and yaks (a type of hairy, hump- 
backed cattle). During the few warm 
months they roam the mountainous 
areas with their animals. Then they 
drive the herds into the lower valleys 
for the winter. 

These questions remain to be an- 
swered in connection with Communist 
China’s invasion of Tibet: What, if 
anything, will the UN or our country 
do about it? Will India, which has 
leaned over backwards to be friendly 
with the Communist nations, now be 
so fearful of a possible invasion of 
her own territory that she will sup- 
port the anti-Communist forces more 
wholeheartedly than in the past? 
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Newsmakers 


In Indo-China 


AO DAI, a member of Indo-China’s 
royal family, became head of the 
Viet Nam government last year, when 





the French restored him to his throne 
a “tool” of the 


that 


His critics claim he is 
French. His 


36-year-old ruler is earnestly 


friends insist the 
striving 
to set up an independent, democratic 
nation in the face of domestic strife 
and outside pressure. 

As a young boy, Bao Dai was edu- 
cated to be , 
peror. He had 
members of his family, to 
with French officials who directed the 
affairs of Indo-China 

When his father 
monarch, but he continued his school- 
When 
he was 19 he took over his duties as 
emperor. Under French direction, he 
ruled that part of Indo-China which 
is known 


his country’s future em- 


learned, as former 


cooperate 


died, Bao became 


ing in France for some years 


as Annam. 

Bao’s kingdom appeared to be peace- 
ful and content until World War II 
brought the Japanese occupation. Al- 
though Bao Dai kept his post as em- 
during 
powers were all taken from him. 

With the the 
1945, asked to abdicate so 
that France could work with Ho Chi 
Minh. Ho, meanwhile, had established 
an independent state in northern Indo- 
China. In 1949, after negotiations 
with Ho had failed, the French re- 
called Bao Dai and made him emperor 
of the new state of Viet Nam. 


peror Japanese control, his 


return of French in 


Bao was 


Ho Chi Minh > Bao Dai 


O CHI MINH, who heads the 
Communist forces in Viet Nam, is 
pressing hard against the French- 
backed non-Communists in that coun- 
try. French officials, who once sup- 
ported Ho, now claim he is a revolu- 
tionist upheld by Chinese and Russian 
Communists. The fiery, white-haired 
Communist leader says he is fighting 
to “rid his country of foreign rule.” 
Ho Chi Minh, who is almost 60 
years old, has worked much of his life 
to free Indo-China from French con- 
trol. As a boy he fought with anti- 
French forces and at 19 he fled the 
country to escape arrest. He finally 
made his way to France. 

Ho became active in radical political 
circles and is said to have helped or- 
ganize the French Communist Party. 
For a time he lived in Russia, where 
it is believed he joined the Russian 
Communist Party. After this he 
roamed for years through China and 
Southeast Asia. Some observers say 
that during this period he was a high 
official cf the Communist international 
group, the Comintern. 

During World War II, Ho Chi Minh 
organized a movement to set up the 
independent state of Viet Nam within 
French Indo-China. When French 
troops returned at the war’s end, they 
attempted to work with him. Finding 
this impossible, they launched the 
drive to crush Ho. 
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Career for Tomorrow 


In the Field 


TUDENTS themselves know the 
qualities that make up a good 

teacher: fairness, patience, a sense of 
humor, a thorough knowledge of one’s 
field, and a sympathetic interest in the 
students. A young person who is 
thinking of becoming a teacher can, 
then, check himself against this list— 
and against the other characteristics 
that he might add to it—to see how 
well he might qualify as a teacher. 

For persons who are qualified for it, 
the profession has numerous advan- 
tages. There is a constant challenge 
in meeting each new class and in know- 
ing that you can contribute to the in- 
dividual student’s growth and devel- 
opment. Throughout your working 
career you are thrown with people 
who have interests similar to yours. 

As a teacher you can usually find 
positions wherever you want to work 
—in rural communities, in small towns, 
or in large cities. There are also op- 
portunities for travel, either to con- 
tinue your studies or to teach in 
schools in various parts of this coun- 
try or in foreign lands. 

Teaching has its disadvantages, of 
course. The principal one is that of 
salary. While the pay has increased 
greatly during the past few years, 
teachers still do not have incomes 
equal to those in other professions. 
Then, too, the work itself may be tax- 
ing. Keeping order in a classroom 
and being ready to answer the hundred 
and one questions that arise during 
the day are not easy tasks. 

The preparation required for teach- 
ing depends upon what kind of teacher 
one wants to be. 


of Teaching 


Kindergarten and elementary school 
teachers should usually attend college 
for four years, though in some states 
a shorter period is acceptable. These 
teachers are chiefly concerned with 
giving youngsters a good start in fun- 
damental subjects and in helping them 
adjust to school life. Consequently, 
in college they concentrate on learning 
to teach very young children. 

High school teachers usually special- 
ize in and teach subjects that are most 
interesting to them. They must have 
at least four years of college, with an 
A.B. or B.S. degree. Some school sys- 
tems require that their teachers have 
an additional year of study leading to 
an M.A. or M.S. degree. While pros- 
pective high school teachers do much of 
their college work in academic fields, 
they must have approximately a half 
year’s study in teaching methods. 

Most states require that teachers in 
both high and elementary schools have 
certificates. These are granted on the 
basis of an applicant’s education. In 
some areas, however, a person must 
pass. an examination. 

College and university teachers, like 
those in high schools, give instruction 
in their fields of specialization. No 
certificates are required for these 
teachers, but if they are to advance 
they must usually have a Ph.D. degree. 
Three or four years of study in addi- 
tion to the regular four-year college 
course are required for the Ph.D. 

Salaries for teachers vary. Teach- 
ers in rural areas and smaller towns 
earn from $1,500 to about $2,500 a 
year. In medium-sized cities, elemen- 
tary and high school teachers earn 


A. DEVANEY, Inc 
THIS TEACHER is trying to catch her 
students on the misspelling of Aconcagua, 
Argentina’s high mountain 


from $2,000 to $3,600 a year. In the 
larger cities, the incomes vary from 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year. Salaries for 
college teachers range from $2,400 to 
$7,500 a year. 

There are numerous avenues for ad- 
vancement open to teachers. In the 
public school systems a person may 
reach supervisory position or become 
a principal or superintendent. In col- 
lege an individual may become a de- 
partment head or go into an adminis- 
trative job. While administrative 
positions carry higher salaries than do 
regular classroom jobs, many people 
who really like to teach would rather 
stay in the classroom than take on 
administrative executive duties. 

Additional information on teaching 
may be secured from the Future 
Teachers of America, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. A pamphlet en- 
titled “Careers in Teaching,” Bulletin 
1947, No. 11, FSA, cart be secured for 
15 cents from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Past Infiations 


VERY country in the world has 

gone through some period of in- 
flation, when money has lost its nor- 
mal value and prices have reached for 
the sky. 

In some countries, inflation seems 
to be never ending. For many years, 
China has had “cheap” money, fan- 
tastically high prices, and few goods 
for sale—all contributing to the in- 
flationary spiral. 

Before the Communists conquered 
his country, a Chinese might earn a 
big sum, say 45,000 Chinese dollars 
a month. Yet, because of inflation, 
his money was worth only about 5 
American dollars in real purchasing 
power. The Communists, recent re- 
ports indicate, have been unable to do 
much, if anything, to improve the 
situation. 

Germany had a spectacular inflation 
after World War I. At one time in 
the 1920’s, it took a wheelbarrow full 
of money to buy a newspaper. The 
buying power of the money changed 
so fast that conductors quoted chang- 
ing prices, always upward, every mile 
or so of a street car ride. Passengers 
had to hand over huge stacks of money 
to pay each increase in the fare. 

Germany also experienced inflation 
after World War II. Little could be 
bought with money, even for very 
large sums. So Germans traded their 
dishes, cameras, and radios to Amer- 
can, British, French, and Russian 
soldiers and civilians for coffee, food, 
and other items. 


The United States has had periods 
of inflation on several occasions. The 
first serious inflation began after 1776 
—when the Continental Congress of 
the colonies issued paper money to 
pay costs of the revolution against 
England. People saw that Congress 
lacked the gold and _ silver—which 
everyone regarded as of real value— 
to redeem the paper dollars. So the 
people lost confidence in the money. 


ACME 
IN CHINA, these stacks of money repre- 
sent only a few dollars. Fer many years, 
Chinese money has been almost without 
value because of inflation. 


Prices started to rise. The value of 
the paper money fell. Inflation began. 

During the worst years of this early 
inflation, a farmer might get $100 for 
a bushel of wheat. Usually he pre- 


_ ferred to trade the wheat for goods he 


needed. The farmer didn’t want even 
a big-sounding sum like $100. He 
knew he couldn’t use the money to buy 


salt, or pepper, or other useful things. 
The paper money was almost without 
value. The inflation lasted about 10 
years after the revolution—until after 
the United States was set up as a re- 
public, under the federal Constitution, 
in 1789. 

The Civil War brought tremendous 
inflation in the 1860’s. The Union 
used paper greenbacks, and the South 
issued Confederate money to pay war 
costs. Prices rose as the value of the 
money diminished in both North and 
South. At one time, a stick of fire- 
wood sold for $5. A barrel of flour 
cost $1,000. 

Both world wars brought inflation 
to this country. Prices increased by 
140 per cent and more during World 
War I. Prices rose during World War 
II as well, and there was a scarcity of 
goods. On the whole, however, gov- 
ernment controls over rents and prices 
kept money and income in fairly good 
balance during World War II. 

One of the most disastrous infla- 
tions we have known upset the United 
States in the late 1920’s. Prices were 
stable and money seemed sound. Spec- 
ulators disrupted the balance, however, 
in the stock market. Almost everyone 
seemed to be borrowing money to buy 
stocks—which climbed to prices far 
beyond their real value. Billions of 
dollars in false wealth, in worthless 
credit, were created. The credit bal- 
loon got too big in 1929. It burst with 
the collapse of the stock market and 
helped to bring on depression. 








Study Guide 


Indo-China 


1. List three ways in which Korea and 
Indo-China resemble one another. 

2. Who are Ho Chi Minh and Bao Dai? 

3. Describe the kind of warfare that 
has been going on in Indo-China during 
the last few years. 

4. Explain why the French have spon- 
sored the establishment of three states 
in Indo-China that are partially self- 
governing. 

5. In which of the three states is most 
of the fighting taking place? 








6. From what outside source are the 
Communist forces getting a great deal 
of assistance? What is the United States 
doing to help the French and their na- 
tive allies? 

7. Why do U. S. officials feel that it is 
necessary for our government to aid the 
French in Indo-China? 

8. What do most of the Indo-Chinese 
do for a living? 


Discussion 


If it becomes apparent that the French 
and their native allies cannot win with- 
out the help of troops from other nations, 
do you think the United States should 
send soldiers to fight in Indo-China? 
Why or why not? 


Rising Prices 


1. Describe the conditions that prevail 
during a period of inflation. 

2. Give some examples of inflation that 
you have seen. 

3. List several reasons why merchants 
and manufacturers are raising the prices 
of the goods they sell. 

4. Why is the defense program largely 
responsible for inflation? 

5. What principal _ inflation - control 
powers did Congress give President Tru- 
man last September? 

6. What action has the administration 
already taken, under these powers? 

7. How do tax increases help to curb 


inflation? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the government’s present efforts to check 
rising prices are strong enough? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. What additional measures, if any, 
would you recommend? Explain your 
position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why was the late king of Sweden 
so popular with his people? 

2. Discuss briefly the newly created 
Subversive Activities Control Board. 

3. Name four famous battles in which 
U. S. Marines participated. 

4. Who is Ear] Blaik and what contro- 
versy has he recently stirred up? 

5. Why did Russia oppose a new term 
as UN Secretary General for Trygve Lie? 

6. What political situation was _ re- 
sponsible for the recent attempt on Presi- 
dent Truman’s life? 


Pronunciations 


Annam—an-nam’ 

Bao Dai—bou di’ (ou as in out) 

Cambodia—kam-b6'di-uh 

Ho Chi Minh—hd’ ché min’ 

Laos—1A'ds 

Luis Munoz Marin —|wés’ m060-nyés’ 
mah-rén’ 

Viet Nam—vé-‘t’ nahm’ 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) oppose and offset; 2. (b) is 
crafty; 3. (d) mournful; 4. (a) profits; 
5. (c) wasteful; 6. (d) doubtful or ques- 
tionable. 





